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(the Countess of Warwick) had " blabbed " about
the delinquencies of Sir William Gordon-Gumming.
As a matter of fact the Countess, who has not
begun to write her memoirs, had no more to
do with the affair which caused the then Prince
of Wales so much pain than Cardinal Manning
or the Archbishop of Canterbury. She was never
at Tranby Croft in her life, but once the lie that
she was one of the party had been started it was
impossible to squelch it.
High play often leads to acts ^hich may be
euphemistically termed " indelicate " ; and the
Prince of Wales's whilom friend, the late George
Russell, was the hero of a very melancholy scandal.
Until now the manner in which his eccentric play
was discovered has not been made public, but it
was known to a select few, including, we may
assume, the Marquis of Hartington of the period.
The " trouble" arose at the Arlington Club.
George Russell (" dear George," as Queen Victoria
calls him in her book, " Our Life in the Highlands ")
was sitting at the card table next to a very nervous
old gentleman who was wearing pumps and silk
stockings. He felt something fall on his instep,
and, looking down, saw a card. He kept his
eyes open, and discovered that some one was
cheating. The esclandre followed. Had the old
gentleman been wearing ordinary shoes and
woollen or cashmere stockings, or socks, probaWy
the discovery would never have been made. The
delinquent fled the country, and died at Nice some
two years ago.